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AV I N G formerly  been  aflailed  with 
arguments  to  prove,  that  what  we  feem 
to  fee  with  the  eye,  or  hear  with  the 
ear,  are  only  ideas  in  the  mind  thinking 
of  them  ; and  fmce,  with  others,  in  fup- 
port  of  the  contrary  opinion,  that  men,  and 
all  things  in  the  world  confift  entirely  of 
matter;  the  author  could  not  be  brought  to 
difbelieve  his  fenfes ; nor  to  fuppofe  matter, 
however  modified,  capable  of  thinking, 
feeling,  and  willing ; nor  to  believe  that 
man  was  formed  upon  any  plan  of  decep- 
tion whatever.  When  Dr.  Prieftley’s  Dif- 
quifition  on  Matter  and  Spirit  was  put 
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into  his  hands,  he  began  to  write  his  own 
thoughts  on  the  fubjed;  but  foon  grew 
weary.  Yet  when  he  faw  in  the  Monthly 
Review,  that  Teyler’s  Theological  Society 
at  Haarlem,  had  propofed  the  queftioil 
recited  in  the  title  page  of  this  ElTay,  as 
their  prize  queftion  for  1788,  he  reviewed 
and  arranged  his  papers  for  an  anfwer, 
which,  with  fome  alteration  and  addition^ 
he  now  ventures  to  publilh  from  the  fol- 
lowing motive. 

Curiolity,  fo  natural  to  man,  prevails 
efpecially  in  youth,  who  are  ever  fond 
of  prying  into  the  nature  of  things.  The 
conftitution  of  man,  as  well  as  of  the 
world  in  general,  appears  a noble  theme  for 
the  exercife  of  their  intelledual  powers; 
and  the  very  name  of  philofophy  charms. 
Thus  prompted,  many  eagerly  read  fuch 
books,  and  liften  to  fuch  difcourfes  on 
thefe  fubjeds,  as  come  in  their  v/ay, 
without  fufpicion  of  danger.  Neverthelefs 
there  are  feveral  philofophical  theories 
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which  ftand  on  mere  fuppofitions,  or  on 
metaphyfical  fpeculations  carried  beyond  . 
the  limits  of  the  human  faculties ; and 
thefe  ought  to  be  read  with  great  cau- 
tion: for  they  are  not  only  unfit  to  pro- 
mote ufeful  knowledge,  but  have  alfo 
^in  evident  tendency  to  lead  into  doubts, 
uncertainties,  and  difficulties  inextricable. 
A fad  example  of  this  danger  is  a late 
ingenious  philofopher,  who  went  fo  far 
as  to  profefs  a delight  in  uncertainties, 
to  deny  that  any  one  propofition  is 
more  probable  than  its  contrary;  and  to 
glory  in  the  fufpenfe  or  balance  of  the 
mind  between  two  opinions,  as  the  tri- 
umph of  his  philofophy.  To  be  always 
in  uncertainty,  or  to  think  we  can 
know  nothing  at  all,  is  a miferable  ftate 
of  mind,  and  fo  highly  prejudicial  to 
every  civil,  moral,  and  religious  improve- 
ment, that  it  behoves  us  to  guard  care- 
fully againft  it,  by  confining  our  inquiries 
to  the  things  which  are  within  the  reach 
of  our  powers.  Indeed  nothing  can  de- 
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ferve  the  name  of  philofophy,  that  is  not 
founded  upon  a patient  ohfervation  of 
fadis,  and  chafte  indudtions  from  thefe 
fa£ts ; for  where  fuch  ohfervation  fails, 
knowledge  muft  ftand  ftill.  How  far  the 
following  Effay  is  conformable  to  this 
plan,  is  fubmitted  to  the  judgment  of  the 
publick. 
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ON  THE 

CONSTITUTION  of  MAN* 


Th  E nature  and  conftltution  of  Man 
have  engaged  attention  in  every  age;  and 
the  general  belief  has  ever  been,  that  man 
is  compofed  of  a material  body,  and  an 
immaterial  mind,  or  foul,  united  and 
forming  one  living  perfon. 

Neverthelefs,  this  belief  has  been  op- 
pofed  by  divers  philofophers,  ancient 
and  modern,  who  contend  that  all  the 
appearances  in  man  dnd  nature  may  be 
accounted  for,  upon  the  fuppofition  of  the 
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DIFFERENT  OPINIONS. 


whole  world  being  formed  of  one  uniform 
compofition;  that  it  is  needlefs  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  two  fuch  diftin<St  principles,  as 
matter  and  mind ; and  that  it  is  impoflible 
for  thefe  principles,  which  are  fo  effentially 
different  in  their  nature,  to  have  any 
connexion  with,  or  mutual  operation  up« 
pn,  each  other. 

■ t 


Of  THE  DIFFERENT  OPINIONS  OF 
, Philosophers. 

The  Philofophers,  who  agree  in  re- 
jeding  two  diftind  principles  in  man,  and 
in  admitting  only  of  one  uniform  compofi- 
tion, when  they  proceed  to  explain  the 
nature  of  this  uniform  compofition,  differ 
widely  in  opinion,  and  fplit  into  divers 

feds. 

The  moft  numerous  fed,  at  prefent,' 
rejeding  the  exiftence  of  mind,  contends. 
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that  the  whole  world  is  material,  and  that 
what  is  called  the  foul  in  man,  is  nothing 
more  than  certain  powers  refulting  from 
the  peculiar  organization  of  his  brain  and 
nerves.  The  fecond  feft,  rejedting  the  ex- 
iftence  of  matter,  maintains  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  univerfe  but  minds,  and  the 
ideas  in  them ; and  that  the  fun,  moon,ftars, 
earth,  men,  cattle,  plants,  and  other  bodies 
which  feem  to  be  external,  and  to  com- 
pofe  the  frame  of  the  world,  are  in  reality 
nothing  but  ideas  in  the  minds  thinking  of 
them,  and  have  no  real  exiftence  when  they 
are  not  objedts  of  thought.  A third  fedt, 
denies  the  exiftence  both  of  matter  and  of 
mind,  and  contends,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  world  but  impreffions  and  ideas; 
that  what  is  called  a body  is  only  a bundle 
of  fenfations,  and  what  is  called  a foul  a 
bundle  of  thoughts,  paflions,  and  emotions, 
without  a fubjedt  on  which  they  may  be 
impreffed. 
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Of  opinions  fo  contrary,  one  only  cart 
be  true ; and,  fince  the  firfl;  contradidts  the 
feelings,  the  fecohd  the  fenfes,  and  the 
third  the  underftandings  of  men,  there 
is  room  to  fufped  all  the  three  to  be  falfe^ 
To  an  unprejudiced  mind,  the  appearances 
in  nature  do  not  fuggeft  that  the  world  i» 
Gompofed  entirely  of  matter,  or  entirely 
of  minds,  or  entirely  of  ideas  indepen-* 
dent  of  both.  Nor  do  the  reafons  alTig'n- 
ed  for  the  fuppofition  of  an  uniform  com- 
pofition,  appear  to  be  well-founded.  For  if 
it  be  unphilofophical  to  admit  more  eaufes 
of  natural  things  than  is  fufficient  to  ex- 
plain them,  it  is  equally  fo  to  rejedt  any 
true  caufe,  or  to  afcribe  to  any  caufe  ef^ 
fedts  which  are  not  fhown  to  be  produced 
by  it.  And  all  the  operations  of  nature, 
and  of  art,  appear  to  be  carried  on  chiefly 
by  a mutual  adtion  of  things  of  a contrary 
nature  upon  one  another  ; and  it  feems 
reafonable  to  expedt,  that  an  uniform 
•ompofition  of  any  kind  Ihould  produce  a 
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fimilar  uniformity  of  operations  and  ef- 
fects, rather  than  fuch  a diverlity  as  oc- 
Qurs  in  every  department  of  nature  and 
art.  That  there  actually  is  a connedtion 
and  mutual  operation  between  the  body, 
and  the  foul  that  animates  it,  will,  it  is 
hoped,  appear  when  the  human  economy 
comes  to  be  explained, 

The  almoft  univerfal  belief,  that  man 
confifts  of  a body  and  a foul  united,  is  a 
proof  of  the  conformity  of  this  dodrinc 
to  the  common  experience,  fenfe,  and  ap- 
prehenfion  of  mankind;  and  the  appear- 
ances in  natnre  are  accounted  for  in  a more 
eafy,  ufeful,  and  fcientific  rnanner,  upon 
this  opinion>  than  npon  that  of  any 
uniform  compofition.  Human  condudt 
is  naturally  governed  by  opinion.  The 
common  belief  that  man  is  compofed  of  a 
body  and  a foul,  is  attended  with  many 
beneficial  effeds,  and  in  all  the  concerns 
of  life  we  may  ad  according  to  it,  with 
the  greateft  propriety,  But  this  is  fo  far 
from  being  the  cafe  with  refped  to  the 
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three  opinions,  oppofed  to  the  comraon 
one,  that  if  thefe  philoiophers  fuffered 
their  notions  to  influence  their  condufc, 
they  could  neither  live,  talk,  nor  act  like 
reafonable  people. 

Nevgrthelefs,  each  of  thefe  theories  has 
been  fet  forth,  and  accommodated  to  the 
appearances  in  nature,  with  fuch  ingenuity, 
as  has  given  it  a plaufibility  not  eafily  to 
be  overthrown  by  argument.  Yet  this 
appearance  of  equal  ftrength  in  three  con- 
trary opinions,  while  it  exhibits  a ftriking 
fpecimen  of  the  vanity  of  the  metaph^v  fical 
fpeculations  on  which  they  are  founded, 
proves,  that  there  mufl;  have  been  fome  er- 
ror in  the  invefiigation,  or  method  of  treat- 
ing them;  which  fcems  to  have  been  this; 
Divers  learned  men  of  great  parts  have 
arifen  at  difierent  times,  who,  deflrous  of 
unfolding  the  nature  of  man,  but  impa- 
tient of  the  flow  progrefs  they  could  make 
by  careful  obfervations  and  challe  conclu- 
fions  drawn  from  them,  and  urged  by  the 
impetuofity  of  genius,  have  prefumed  to 
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fubftitute  conje£tures  in  their  ftead,  and 
to  carry  their  fpeculations  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  faculties ; but  theories 
thus  erected  are  generally  equally  incapable 
of  dire£t  refutation,  or  of  proof. 

Thefe  confiderations  determine  the  au- 
thor to  avoid  all  deep  metaphyfical  fpecu- 
lations, as  tending  rather  to  bewilder,  than 
to  inform  the  judgment:  nor  will  he  aim  at 
mathematical  demonftration;  becaufe  how- 
ever beautiful  and  convincing  in  its  proper 
province  of  contemplating  things  capable 
of  being  numbered  or  meafured,  it  feems 
to  him  inapplicable  to  the  purpofe  of  in- 
veftigating  the  nature  of  man.  This,  he 
thinks,  may  be  done  more  fuccefsfully  by 
confining  the  inquiry  to  thofe  fources  of 
knowledge,  which  lie  open  to  a common 
underftanding  ; and  in  this  fober  way  of 
philofophizing  he  hopes  to  meet  with 
evidence,  on  which  he  may  rely  with 
confidence.  And,  fince  the  knowledge  of 
the  things  which  pafs  within  ourfelves  is 
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common  to  all  men, . the  following  in- 
quiry will  be  carried  on  in  the  firft  perfon, 
that  the  reader  may  more  readily  compare 
what  is  faid,  with  his  own  experience  in 
each  cafe,  and  judge  for  himfelf. 

The  firft  ftep  in  the  inquiry,  is  to  pro- 
cure a firm  foundation  for  belief ; and 
fince  the  moft  certain  of  all  knov/ledge  is 
that  which  a man  has  of  his  own  exiftence  j ' 
let  us  feek  out  how  we  come  by  it. 
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- Of  the  Knowledge  of  our  own 
Existence, 

I DO  now  exift : this  is  a truth  of 
which  I am  moft  certain,  however  unable 
I may  be  to  demonftrate  it  to  another, 
who  may.pleafe  to  deny  it.  How  comes 
this  certain  knowledge  into  my  under- 
ftanding  ? The  procefs  Teems  to  be  this  : 
whenever  I perceive  any  external  object 

with 
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with  my  organs  of  fenfe;  whenever  1 feel 
any  bodily  or  intellectual  pleafure,  or  pain  ; 
whenever  I perform  any  voluntary  aCtion, 
bodily  or  mental;  I have  an  immediate 
conception  of  the  operations  performed, 
joined  with  a belief  of  the  exiftence  of 
thefe  operations,  and  that  I,  who  per- 
form or  fuffer  them,  do  alfo  exift  at  the 
time.  Hence  it  appears  that  it  is  the  con- 
fcious  exercife  of  our  natural  faculties, 
which  gives  us  the  knowledge  of  our  own 
exiftence : therefore  when  all  fuch  ex- 
ercife ceafes,  as  in  a found  fleep,  fwoon, 
or  apoplexy,  this  knowledge  ceafes  allb, 
and  returns  immediately  upon  the  renewal 
of  the  exercife,  when  waking  or  recover- 
ing from  the  fit ; yet  the  perfon  fo  re- 
covered remains  ignorant  of  what  pafted 
during  the  fleep,  or  fit,  and  incapable  of 
ever  regaining  any  other  knowledge  of 
that  part  of  his  exiftence,  than  fuch  as  he 
might  have  of  things  done  before  he  v’-as 
born. 
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The  order  of  the  In^iry. 

t 

Having  feen  that  the  conception  and 
fiire' knowledge  which  we  have  of  our  own 
exiftence,  is  received  from  the  confcious 
exercife  of  our  natural  faculties  ; we  pro- 
ceed to  inquire  what  information  can  he 
had  from  the  exercife  of  the  fame  faculties, 
with  refpeS:  to  the  nature  and  conftitution 
of  man:  for  it  is  reafonable  to  expect,  that 
the  evidence  given  by  the  fources  of  the 
mod:  certain  of  all  human  knowledge  will 
be  fatisfadory. 

If  we  confider  the  means  we  have  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  it  wdll  be  found, 
that  the  confcioufnefs,or  perception,which 
a man  has  of  what  paffes  in  his  own  mind, 
is  the  true  fource,  not 'only  of  the  know- 
ledge he  has  of  his  own  exiftence,  hut  alfo 
of  all  his  other  knowledge  of  every  kind. 

Confcioufnefs  is  dldinguiflied  into  tvvo 
kinds,  according  to  the  natural  faculties 
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from  which  it  arifes.  The  firfl,  arifing 
through  the  medium  of  the  bodily  organs, 
is  ufually  named  perception  ; it  compre- 
hends the  perceptions  of  ienfe,  and  fen- 
fation;  has  for  its  proper  objedls  the  fen- 
fible  qualities  of  external  bodies,  and  the 
prefent.ftate  of  a man’s  own  body;  and  is 
the  fource  of  every  information  we  can 
receive  with  refpedl  to  matter,  or  things 
external  to  the  mind.  The  fecond  kind, 
named  confcioufnefs  fimply,  comprehends 
every  conception  or  operation  of  the  foul, 
arifing  from  its  own  internal  acts ; whe- 
ther relative  to  the  underftanding,  the  af- 
fections, or  the  will. 

V 

This  divifion  of  the  human  faculties, 
and  of  human  knowledge  depending  on 
them,  is  fo  confonant  to  common  experi- 
ence, that  in  all  ages,  men  in  general  have 
arranged  the  objeCts  of  their  knowledge 
inp  three  primary  claffes;  material  beings, 
the  proper  objeCts  of  fenfe  ; immaterial 
beings,  minds,  fpirlts,  fouls,  which  are 
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infcmtable  by  any  organ  of  fenfe  ; an4 
animals  compounded  of  a material  body, 
and  an  immaterial  foul,  united  into  one 
living  creature. 

At  the  head  of  the  animals  of  the  earth 
|s  placed  MAN,  the  nature  of  whofe  con- 
'ftitution  is  now  to  be  inveftigated.  Or- 
der requires  that  we  confider,  firft,  his 
body  and  his  fotil  apart ; then,  as  they  are 
united  in  the  living  man  ; and  laftly,  the 
ftate  of  the  foul  after  it  is  feparated  frooj 
the  body  by  4eath. 


Of  the  Bodt  of  and  its 

MATERIALITY, 

The  human  body  is  a vifible,  tangible  ' 
frame,  of  a particular  figure,  magnitude, 
ftrudlijre,  and  confequently  material ; fincc 
the  term,  matter,  is  applied  to  every  ex- 
iftence  indued  with  any  quality  that  can 
become  an  objedt  of  fenfe. 
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Of  the  Senses^ 

Man  is  informeci  of  the  things  in  the 
\vorld,  by  means  of  the  organs  of  fenfe. 
If  it  be  afked,  what  evidence  is  there  fol* 
believing  their  teftimony,  tvhen  they  re- 
port the  prefence  and  fenfible  qualities  ot 
external  bodies  ? While  I am  walking  in 
k garden,  viewing  the  beauties  of  the 
vegetable  and  animal  creation,  attending 
to  the  Voice  of  the  company,  gratifying 
myfelf  with  the  fragrance  of  the  rofe,  or 
the  flavour  of  fruit,  my  organs  of  fenfe 
are  exercifed;  and  their  reports  give  me 
an  immediate  Conception  of  certain  fenfi- 
ble qualities,  attended-  with  a firm  belief, 
that  there  exift  externally  certain  bodies 
in  which  the  qualities  perceived  do  refide, 
as  in  their  fubjedt.  The  fenfes,  indeed, 
report  only  the  qualities  perceived ; but 
fmee  thefe  cannot  exiflr  by  themfelves,  but 
muft  be  in  fomething  elfe,  to  which  they 
belong  as  qualities,  I,  from  the  perception 
of  thefe  qualities,  naturally  judge  and  be- 
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lieve  that  certain  material  bodies  are  pre- 
fent,  in  which  they  refide.  And  thus  the 
rfeports  of  the  fenfes  give  me,  without 
reafoning,  an  indubitable  evidence  that' 
riiy  own  and  all  other  bodies,  which  I 
fee  with  my  eyes,  hear  with  rriy  ears,  or 
handle  with  my  hands^  are  material. 

It  is  true,  we  know  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  the  imprelTions  made  on  the 
organs,  nor  how  the  feveral  impreflions 
produce  the  correfpondent  perceptions  ; 
yet  fuch  is  our  conftitution,  that  we  be- 
lieve every  clear  perception  of  the  fenfes  • 
naturally,  and  without  reafoning.  No 
man  requires  a reafon  for  believing  what 
he  fees  or  feels ; and  we  may  obferve  in 
infants,  before  they  are  capable  of  reafoit 
or  prejudice,  plain  tokens  that  they  be- 
lieve fuch  things  do  exift,  as  mother, 
breaft,  food;  even  the  immaterialift,  when 
out  of  his  clofet,  and  engaged  in  the  com- 
mon concerns  of  life,  appears  to  place  the 
fame  confidence  in  the  teftimony  of  his 
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fenfes,  as  other  people.  Farther,  if  the 
objeds  of  my  perceptions  of  feiife  were 
nothing  but  ideas  in  my  mind,  when 
thinking  of  them ; then  fhould  I be  in 
the  cheerlefs  fituation  of  a folitary  beingy 
who  could  hold  no  converfaiion  with  any 
thing  elfe  than  my  own  thoughts ; but 
I do  perceive  material  bodies,  as  exift- 
ing  externally,  and  not  as  ideas  iti  my 
mind,  nor  as  the  operation  of  any  other 
mind  on  mine.  Nor  can  I avoid  having 
the  perceptions  which  the  objedls  produce, 
or  make  any  alteration  in  them  : but  when 
my  eyes  or  ears  are  clofed,  the  perceptions 
of  fight  and  found  inhantly  vanilh,  and 
as  quickly  re-appear  upon  opening  thefe 
organs,  unlefs  the  objects  be  removed  j 
and  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
born  and  continue  blind  or  deaf,  never  re- 
ceive the  perceptions,  or  have  the  eon-, 
ceptions,  ot  colour  and  found  like  other 
people.  And  thefe  appearances  evince, 
that  the  material  bodies  which  excite  thefe 
perceptions  have  a real  exigence  out  of 
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the  mind,  and  do  not  depend  upon  our 
thinking  of  them. 

Before  we  leave  the  ferifes*  it  feems  ne- 
ceflary  to  confider  the  accufation  of  thofe 
philofophers,  who  charge  them  with  great 
imperfedtion,  and  reprefent  their  report* 
as  dubious^  and  deferving  to  be  always 
fufpedted  of  fallacy,  t^ntil  they  are  con- 
firmed by  reafon. 

Perfedtion  and  imperfedtion  are  relative 
terms*  Every  inftrument  which  fully 
anfwers  the  end  for  which  it  was  con- 
ftrudled,  may  be  juftly  termed  perfedl.  If 
the  grocer  does  not  call  his  fcales  imper- 
fedt,  becaufe  they  will  not  weigh  to  a 
fradlion  of  a grain,  like  thofe  of  a banker 
or  mint-mafter,  much  lefs  ought  the  organs 
of  fenfe  to  be  accufed  of  imperfedtion, 
feeing  they  are  formed  with  great  wifdom, 
and  perform  their  refpedtive  offices  moft 
completely.  The  eye,  indeed,  is  not 
formed  to  difcover  the  component  par- 
ticles 
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tides  of  material  bodies,  nor  the  ear  to 
hear  weak  founds  at  a diftance,  nor  the 
organ  of  fmelling  to  follow  a friend 
through  a croud,  like  a fpaniel : biit  thefe 
circumftances  denote  only  a liniitation^ 
not  an  imperfedion,  in  the  powers. 

Since  the  office  of  the  fenfes  is  to 
report  the  various  qualities  of  material 
bodies,  as  they  affed  the  fenfes,  and  not 
to  inform  us  what  thefe  bodies  arc  iri 
themfelves,  they  ought  to  make  different 
reports  concerning  the  fame  Objeds,  when- 
ever the  particular  circumftance  under 
which  they  are  examined,  caufes  them  to- 
make  different  impreffions  On  the  organs. 
Such  different  reports  may  be  all  true : 
for,  (to  confider  the  inftance  that  has 
been  much  infifted  on)  when  the  fame' 
tower,  which  at  a diftance  appeared  fmall,- 
round,  and  dim,  gradually  alters  its  ap- 
pearance on  a nearer  approach,  till  at- 
laft  it  is  found  to  be  large,  fquare,  and 
bright ; there  is  no  falfe  information  giveri 
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by  the  eye.  The  tower,  indeed,  remains 
of  the  fame  real  magnitude  and  figure ; 
but  thefe  are  not  properly  objects  of  fight, 
but  of  touch  only,  and  to  be  afcertained, 
muft  be  meafured  by  fome  known  rule. 
The  eye  diftinguifhes  objedts  by  their 
colours  alone,  views  only  the  furface  next 
to  itfelf,  but  not  their  thicknefs,  and 
meafures  their  vifible  or  apparent  magni- 
tude by  the  angle  they  fubtend  at  the  eye  : 
confequently  the  tower  muft  vary  in  its 
apparent  magnitude,  according  to  its  dif- 
tance;  in  its  vifible  figure,  according  as 
the  change  in  the  point  of  view  alters  the 
angular  diftances  of  its  feveral  parts  from 
one  another ; and  in  colour,  according  to 
the  diftance  of  the  object,  and  the  ftate  of 
the  atmofphere.  Yet  in  all  this  diverfity  of 
reports  concerning  the  fame  objed,  there 
is  no  falfity,  nor  deception ; but  fuch  a 
variation  as  accords  with  truth,  and  gives 
ufeful  knowledge. 
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And  feeing  the  fenfes  do  report  the  per- 
ceptions fimply,  without  making  any  infer- 
ence, they  feem  indeed  incapable  of  making 
falfe  reports.  If  they  did  make  falfe  re- 
ports, we  fhould  of  neceffity  be  often  de- 
ceived ; for  we  have  no  faculty  that  could 
detect  their  errors.  Reafon  certainly 
is  incapable  of  detecting  them,  bccaufe  it 
cannot  perceive  'external  objedls.  It  can 
only  compare  and  confider  thofe  percep- 
tions, which  the  organs  of  fenfe  have  al* 
teady  reported  to  the  underftanding,  and 
draw  conclufions  from  them  j thefc  reports 
muft  be  therefore  true,  before  any  reafon- 
ing  founded  thereon  can  be  fo.  So  far  in-* 
deed  is  reafon  from  being  able  to  corre<ff 
and  over-rule  the  reports  of  fenfe,  that  even 
thofe  miftakes,  which  are  commonly  called 
deceptions  of  fenfe,  will  be  found,  on  a fait 
examination,  to  arife  from  wrong  con- 
clufions ralhly  drawn  by  reafon  from  true 
reports  of  fenfe. 
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For  example  ; if  a perfon,  not  ufed  to 
it,  looks  fteadily  at  the  poll  in  the  middle 
of  a windmill,  while  the  miller  is  turning 
it  round  flowly  from  the  left  hand  to  the 
right,  he  will  apprehend  that  the  poft  is 
running  round  its  own  axis,  very  faft,  from 
the  right  hand  to  the  left ; nor  will  he  dif- 
cover  his  miftake,  until  he  looks  out  upon 
fome  object;  which  he  knows  to  be  fixed. 
In  this  notable  deception,'  the  only  fadt 
reported  by  the  eye  is,  that  frefii  parts  of 
the  poft  are  feen  to  come  into  view  from 
the  right  hand,  and  to  pafs  out  on  the  left, 
in  a quick  fuccelTion : and  this  report  is 
true.  But  the  obferver,  who  is  ftanding 
ftill,  and  does  not  obferve  that  he  is  carried 
round  with  the  mill,  afcribes  the  appear- 
ance feen,  to  the  motion  of  the  poft  round 
its  own  axis  ; whereas  it  is  really  owing 
to  the  motion  of  the  whole  mill,  with 
himfelf  in  it,  round  the  immoveable  poft 
on  which  it  ftands. 


II.  Of 
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II.  Of  the  Soul,  and  its  Immateri- 
ality, 

By  the  Soul,  is  meant  the  living  and 
active  principle  in  man,  which  animates 
him  with  all  the  bodily  and  mental  powers 
poflefled  by  him.  This  part  of  the  human 
conftitution  being  infcrutable  by  any  organ 
of  fenfe,  all  we  can  know  of  its  nature,  muft 
be  learned  by  conlidering  thofe  operations 
of  it  in  ourfelves,  of  which  we  are  con- 
fcious.  Some  of  thefe  operations  it  per- 
forms by  means  of  the  bodily  organs  ; 
others  by  its  own  internal  powers. 

With  refped  to  the  firft  kind  of  thefe 
operations,  I find,  that  whenever  I ex- 
amine material  bodies  with  my  organs  of 
fenfe,  I not  only  perceive  their  fenfible 
qualities,  and  know  them  to  be  fuch 
precifely  as  I perceive  them  to  be ; but  at 
the  fame  time  I am  alfo  confeious,  that 
there  is  a principle  in  me  which  perceives ; 
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and  that  this  principle  is  of  a nature  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  objeds  perceived, 
or  that  of  the  organs  through  which 
it  perceives.  When  I feel  any  pleafant 
or  unpleafant  fenfation,  I am  confcious 
of  the  particular  kind  and  degree  of  the 
fenfation,  and  of  the  member  in  which  I 
feel  it;  and  at  the  fame  time  am  confcious 
alfo,  that  the  principle  in  me  which 
feels,  is  diftindt,  and  of  a different  nature, 
from  the  member  in  which  the  fenfation 
is  felt.  When  I am  writing,  fpeaking, 
or  walking,  I am  confcious  of  what  I am 
doing;  and  naturally -judge  and  believe, 
that  the  adtive  principle  in  me,  which 
caufes  and  governs  the  motions  of  my 
hands,  tongue,  and  feet,  at  its  own  will,  is 
of  a different  nature  from  that  of  the  mem- 
bers it  moves.  Thus  in  every  perception, 
fenfation,  and  voluntary  adtion,  I am  con- 
fcious of  the  operations  performed,  and  of 
an  internal  agent,  which  performs  them  : 
^nd  as  confcioufnefs  is  certain  knowledge, 
I naturally  judge  and  know,  without  rea- 
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foning,  that  this  agent  is  diftin£t,  and  quite 
of  a different  nature,  from  the  material 
frame  of  the  organs  by  which  it  adts ; and 
that  confequently  it  is  immaterial. 

With  refpedt  to  the  internal  operations 
of  the  foul ; when  I think,  remember, 
arrange,  compare,  and  confider  the  per- 
ceptions and  fenfations  received  from  my 
organs;  when  I judge,  reafon,  believe, 
doubt,  or  perform  any  other  intelledtual 
operation;  when  I change  my  thoughts  at 
will,  and  diredt  them  to  any  fubjedt,  paft, 
prefent,  or  to  come,  with  more  or  lefs 
attention,  for  a fhort  or  long  time  ; or 
turn  them  from  the  tranfadlions  of  former 
times  at  Jerufalem  or  Rome,  to  things 
now  doing  in  England  or  America,  and 
thence  in  an  inftant  to  China,  without 
hindrance  from  the  diftance  of  time  or 
place  ; when  I receive  pleafant  or  painful 
feelings  in  the  exercife  of  my  own 
thoughts,  and  am  thereby  moved  with 
vju'ious  affedlions,  paffions,  or  ftates  of 
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mind,  as  with  love,  hope,  fear,  joy, 
grief ; when  I diftinguifh  truth  from  falfe- 
hood,  or  beauty  from  deformity  ; when 
I defire  what  appears  to  be  good,  and 
avoid  what  appears  to  be  evil ; when  I 
propofe,  choofe,  confent,  refufe,  or  con- 
trive means  to  bring  about  my  own  pur- 
pofes ; when  I govern  the  motions  of  my 
body,  and  of  my  mind,  at  my  own  will ; 
I find,  that  in  the  exercife  of  thefe  feveral 
powers  of  my  underftanding,  alfedtions, 
and  will,  I am  confcious  both  of  the 
operations  performed,  and  of  an  internal 
agent  which  performs  them ; and  alfo 
that  thefe  various  operations  do  not  pro- 
ceed from  feveral  principles,  but  are  dif- 
ferent a£ts  of  one  and  the  fame  agent : 
and  from  this  confeioufnefs  I naturally 
judge,  believe,  or  know,  that  this  agent  is 
totally  different  in  nature  from  every  or- 
ganization of  brain,  through  the  medium 
of  which  alone  it  ads,  while  united  to 
the  body  ; and,  confequently,  that  it  is 
immaterial. 
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This  agent  is  named  the  SOUL.  If 
we  reafon  concerning  its  nature,  it  dif- 
fers from  every  known  exiftence,  by  being 
infcrutable  by  any  organ  of  fenfe;  and  the 
above  recited  perceptive,  fentient,  con- 
templative, affectionate  and  aClive  pow- 
ers, diftinguifh  it  from  every  organization, 
or  other  modification  of  matter,  with  as 
much  precifion  and  clearnefs,  as  any 
characters  can  difcriminatc  one  clafs  of 
natural  beings  from  another. 

Thus  I am  convinced,  beyond  a doubt, 
of  the  materiality  of  the  body,  from  the 
teftimony  of  my  lenfes  ; and  of  the  imma- 
teriality of  the  foul,  from  the  teftimony  of 
confcioufnefs.  Thefe  are  the  fources  of  all 
our  knowledge,  and  their  teftimony  is  all 
the  evidence  we  have,  or  can  have,  for  be- 
lieving any  thing,  even  our  own  exiftence, 
the  moft  certain  of  all  knowledge:  and  the 
evidence  which  they  give  vftth  refpeCt  to 
the  materiality  of  the  body,  and  the  im- 
materiality of  the  foul,  feems  to  be  as 
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intuitive,  clear,  and  irrefiftible,  as  it  is 
with  refpefl;  to  a man’s  own  exiftence. 
Or  if  the  latter  jhrikes  him  with  greater 
force  or  vivacity,  than  either  of  the  two 
former;  the  difference,  if  any,  may  be 
fairly  attributed  to  the  conception  of  mere 
exiftence  being  more  fimple,  than  the 
conception  either  of  body  or  of  foul,  the 
two  parts  which  compofe  the  whole  man. 

Indeed,  the  knowledge  we  have,  even 
concerning  our  own  nature,  is  limited  to 
what  is  ufeful  in' life.  For,  as  all  we  can 
know  of  our  own,  or  other  bodies,  muft 
come  from  the  reports  of  fenfe,  which 
give  no  information  relative  to  the  inter- 
nal nature  of  matter  in  itfelf,  nor  of  the 
component  particles  of  bodies  ; fo  all  we 
can  know  concerning  the  foul  muft  come 
from  the  confcious  exercife  of  its  powers, 
which  gives  no  information  concerning 
the  internal  nature  of  the  foul,  indepen- 
dent of  its  operations;  nor  of  the  tic  that 
connects  it  with  the  body  ; nor  of  the 
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mode  of  the  mutual  operation  of  thefe 
two  principles  upon  each  other.  Con- 
fequently  we  mull  be  ignorant  of  all  thefe 
things.  Neverthelefs  there  feems  to  be 
fome  relation,  or  fitnefs  for  union,  between 
the  foul  and  the  body,  unknown  to  us : 
for  although  we  cannot  explain  the  mode, 
the  creation  of  the  world  out  of  nothing 
proves  it  poffible  for  an  immaterial  being 
to  ad;  upon  matter : and  the  following  ' 
fketch  of  the  human  economy  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  fulhcient  to  prove  the  fad ; 
that  the  foul  and  body,  though  elTentially 
different  in  nature,  are  united,  and  mu^ 
tually  ad  upon  each  other,  in  every  living 
man. 


III.  Of  the  Boor  the  Soul^  as 

VNITED  IN  THE  LIFING  MjN. 

Every  living  man  confifts  of  a body 
and  a foul  united.  The  body  is  a moft 
curious  frame,  organized  into  brain,  nerves, 

veffels 
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veflels  containing  blood  and  various  other 
juices,  and  organs  or  inftruments  of  fenfe, 
of  motion,  of  nutrition,  and  of  other  animal 
powers,  wonderfully  connedled  and  in- 
terwoven. The  foul  is  the  living  adfive 
principle  in  man,  whofe  life  confifts 
in  the  union  of  the  foul  with  the 
body ; and  the  dilTolution  of  this  union, 
is  his  death.  The  foul  is  connedled  with 
the  world,  interefted  in  its  affairs,  and 
made  a partaker  of  its  enjoyments  and 
fufferings,  by  the  mediation  of  the  body: 
and  the  intercourfe  between  the  foul  and 
the  body,  is  carried  ou  by  means  of  the 
brain  and  nerves. 

The  brain  feems  to  be  the  chief  feat  of 
the  foul,  or  the  organ  of  confcioufnefs 
and  thought;  in  which  alone  it  perceives, 
feels,  underilands,  and  wills.  The  nerves 
may  be  confidered  as  bundles  of  minute 
threads  of  brain,  continued  from  this 
organ  to  every  part  of  the  body ; and  ter- 
minating either  in  fentient  extremities, 

the 
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the  immediate  organs  of  fenfe  and  fenfa- 
tion;  or  among  moving  fibres,  the  imme- 
diate organs  of  the  motions  of  the  body. 

The  organs  of  fenfe  are  the  medium 
through  which  the  foul  is  informed  of  the 
things  in  the  world.  Vifion  is  performed 
by  means  of  the  different  coloured  rays 
of  light,  which  proceeding  with  great 
velocity  from  the  fun,  candle,  or  other 
luminous  body,  are  refledted  from  every 
point  of  vifible  objedfs,  and  palling  through 
the  tranfparent  humours  of  the  eye,  firike 
upon  the  fentient  extremities  of  the  optic 
nerve,  expanded  over  its  bottom.  Hearing 
is  performed  by  the  intervention  of  the 
air,  which  being  agitated  by  the  tremulous 
motion  of  fonorous  bodies,  enters  the  ear. 
In  fmelling,  the  fubtle  particles  exhaled 
from  odoriferous  fubftances,  are  in  breath- 
ing drawn  into  the  noftrils  with  the  air. 
In  touching  and  tailing,  the  fubfiance 
examined  is  applied  immediately  to  the 
organ.  The  impreffion,  thus  made  by  an 
objed  of  fenfe  upon  the  fentient  extremi- 
ties 
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ties  of  the  nerves  in  the  proper  organ,  is 
propagated,  along  the  nerves  affedted,  to 
the  brain,  and  there  excites  in  the  foul  a 
perception  of  the  fenfible  quality,'  feen, 
heard,  fmelt,  touched,  or  tailed. 

\ 

A large  portion  of  nerves  are  alfo  de- 
tached to  the  other  fenfible  parts  of  the 
body,  where,  being  variouily  affeded  by 
the  different  ilates  of  thefe  parts,  they 
occafionally  produce  certain  pleafant  or 
painful  fenfations,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  parts,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  affected  by  the  opera-* 
tions  of  health,  difeafe,  or  applications^ 
By  thefe  fenfations  the  foul  is  informed 
of  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  body  ; and 
moved  with  certain  natural  appetites^ 
tending  to  the  prefervation  of  the  body  in 
health.  The  chief  of  thefe  appetites  are 
the  defire  of  breathing,  hunger,  third, 
the  expulfion  of  the  excretions,  deep  j 
which  arife  from  the  prefent  date  of  the 
lungs,  ftorriach,  inteflines,  bladder,  or 
brain.  They  always  have  relation  to  the 
• prefent 
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prefent  wants  of  the  body  ; urge  to  fuch 
adlions,  or  to  the  purfuit  of  fuch  objects, 
as  are  proper  to  relieve  thefe  wants ; 
generally  commence  on  particular  occa- 
fions  ; and  are  more  or  lefs  urgent,  ac- 
cording to  the  occafion.  Thus  refpiration 
being  an  adion  neceflary  to  life,  though 
in  fome  degree  fubjeded  to  the  will  for 
ufeful  purpofes,  is  commonly  performed 
with  fuch  eafe,  that  we  are  fcarcely  fenfi- 
ble,  either  of  the  fenfation  or  defire;  but  if 
we  attempt  to  hold  the  breath  for  a few 
minutes,  the  uneafinefs  and  confequent 
defire  of  breathing  become  fenfible,  urgent, 
irrefiftible . Upon  thefe  fenfations  and 
appetites  a great  part  of  the  enjoyments 
and  fufferings  of  human  life  depends. 
And  they  are  alfo  the  foundation  of 
inftind. 

By  inftind  is  meant  that  knowledge 
which  man,  as  well  as  other  animals,  re- 
ceives naturally  from  certain  dates  of  the 
body;  whereby  he  is  not  only  led,  but 

alfo 
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alfo  taught  how  to  do  many  important 
a£Hons,  chiefly  fuch  as  relate  to  health 
and  well-being,  without  the  exercife  of 
reafon.  A child  comes  into  the  world 
ignorant  of  every  thing  in  it ; but  certain 
fenfations,  then  taking  place  for  the  firft 
time,  give  him  every  knowledge  necef-> 
fary  to  his  new  condition.  He  breathes, 
cries,  moves  his  head  from  fide  to  fide  in 
fearch  of  the  bread,  takes  the  nipple  into 
his  mouth,  moves  his  lips  and  tongue 
into  the  proper  form,  fucks,  and  fwallows 
the  milk  ; and  though  thefe  are  nice  and 
compound  operations,  as  Well  as  altogether 
new,  he  performs  them  well  and  with 
eafe,  unalfided  by  reafon,  experience,  or 
inftrudtion^  Nor  is  inftincl  confined  to 
infants  : in  many  cafes  it  prevails  alfo  in 
ripe  age.  We  feldom  eat,  drink,  wink, 
take  exercife,  or  lie  down  to  deep,  merely 
with  a view  to  health  j nor  ma:rry  purely 
for  the  fake  of  having  children : but  we 
are  excited  to  thefe  actions  chiefly  by  the 
prdeilt  uneafy  date  of  the  organs,  to  be 

relieved 
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relieved  by  the  adion  ; or  becaiife  we 
find  pleafure,  or  fatisfadion,  in  doing 
them.  In  things  that  relate  to  the  health 
and  prefervation  of  the  body,  inftindt 
feems  a ftronger  principle  of  action,  and 
a fafer  guide,  than  reafon  : yet  this  faculty 
may,  in  many  cafes,  fuperintend,  govern, 
and  even  over*rule  it,  with  advantage. 

Another  portion  of  the  nerves  terminates 
among  the  moving  fibres,  the  immediate 
organs  of  motion,  voluntary  and  involun- 
tary. The  voluntary  motions  are  performed 
by  means  of  thofe  bundles  of  red  moving 
fibres,  called  mufcles,  which  conftitute  the 
flefh  of  the  limbs,  trunk,  and  other  parts ; 
and  are  fubjedted  to  the  government  of  the 
will,  to  enable  man  to  purfue  the  objedls 
which  appetite  and  reafon  recommend  ; 
and  to  avoid  fuch,  as  thele  faculties  repre- 
fent  as  evil.  When  the  foul  wills  any 
certain  ends  to  be  obtained  by  moving 
certain  members,  this  volition  ads  upon 
the  brain  j and  the  impulfe,  being  con- 
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tinned  along  the  proper  nerves  to  their 
termination  among  the  moving  fibres, 
caiifes  an  immediate  contradiion  of  all 
thofe  miifcles,  whofe  contradfion  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  produce  the  adfion  vvilled.  And 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  men  who 
know  nothing  of  the  ftriidfure  and  nature 
of  thefe  inftruments  of  voluntary  motion,  ' 
can  life  them  with  the  fame  eafe  and  ad- 
vantage, as  the  moft  fkilful  anatomifts. 

The  involuntary  motions  comprehend 
all  thofe  movements  and  internal  opera- 
tions, which  are  continually  carried  on 
within  the  body,  independent  of  our  will, 
or  knowledge.  The  chief  are  the  motions 
of  the  heart,  arteries,  and  veins,  by  which 
the  blood  is  circulated : the  worm-like 
motions  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines, 
which  are  of  great  ufe  in  the  digeftion 
and  palfage  of  the  food : the  motion 
of  the  abforbing  velTels ; which  arife 
from  the  internal  furface  of  the  inteftines, 
whence  they  take  up  the  nutritive  portion 
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of  the  digefted  food  ^ and  from  every 
cavity  and  interftice  of  the  body,  and  the 
external  furface  of  the  fkin,  whence  they 
receive  a clear  lymph  : thefe  abforbing 
veffels  are  extremely  minute  and  numerous 
at  their  origins,  but  foon  uniting  form 
larger  and  larger  veffels,  which  have  fre- 
quent communications,  and  at  length 
carry  both  thefe  fluids  into  one  com- 
mon receptacle : from  which  they  are 
flowly  poured  into  a large  vein  under 
the  left  collar  - bone,  to  fupply  the 
blood  with  a conftant  recruit  of  nou- 
rilhing  and  diluting  fluids.  Thefe  in- 
ternal motions  being  immediately  necef- 
fary  to  life,  and  to  be  performed  without 
ceafing,  are  not  entrufted  to  the  will  and 
reafon  of  man.  They  confift  of  frequent 
alternate  contractions  and  relaxations  of" 
the  moving  fibres  in  the  coats  of  thefe 
veffels,  excited  to  aCtioil  by  the  gentle  ir- 
ritation of  their  contents,  which  are  there- 
by agitated  and  pulhed  forwards.  Thus 
the  influence  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  or 
D 2 rather 
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rather  of  the  foul,  which  adts  in  them,  is 
conveyed  fo  filently  into  thefe  organs,  that 
■tve  are  not  confcious  either  of  the  irrita- 
tion, or  of  the  motions  produced  thereby; 
unlefs  they  become  unnaturally  violent,  or 
remifs. 

Laftly,  the  foul  of  man  appears  to 
exercife  all  its  intelledlual,  affedlionate, 
and  adlive  powers  in  the  brain,  in  a way 
that  is  far  beyond  human  comprehenfion. 
Yet  every  obfervation  concurs  in  declaring 
that  the  brain  is  the  chief  feat  of  the 
union  of  the  foul  with  the  body,  and  the 
proper  organ  of  confcioufnefs,  thought, 
and  voluntary  adlion,  of  c^'eiy  kind,  as 
long  as  the  union  of  the  foul  with  the 
body  continues. 

The  foregoing  brief  fketch  of  the  human 

economy  may  be  fufficient  to  fhow,  that 

the  whole  is  carried  on  by  the  union  of 

the  foul  with  the  body,  and  the  operation 

of  thefe  two  different  principles  on  each 

/ 

other. 
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And  we  are  now  to  inquire  what  be- 
comes  of  the  foul  after  the  death  of  the 
man. 


IV.  Of  the  Soul  in  its  state  of 

SEPARATION  FROM  THE  BoDT. 

Of  Death. 

The  human  body  is  liable  to  be  put  out 
of  order  by  difeafes  arifing  in  itfelf,  as  well 
as  by  age  and  by  caufes  ading  on  it  from 
without;  and  when  any  fuch  caufe  affects 
the  brain,  heart,  or  lungs,  to  fuch  a degree, 
as  to  render  them  utterly  incapable  of  per- 
forming their  offices,  the  powers  of  life 
ceafe,  an  end  is  put  to  the  intercourfe  be- 
tween the  foul  and  the  body,  and  the 
man  dies.  Such  however  is  the  love  or 
inclination  of  the  foul  towards  the  body, 
that  it  feldom  breaks  off  its  connection 
therewith  wantonly,  or  of  its  own  accord ; 
nor  does  it  feem  to  have  power  fo  to  do, 
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in  any  other  way  than  by  commanding 
the  organs  of  voluntary  motion  to  do 
fome  action,  that  fhall  bring  fatal  mifchief 
upon  the  vital  organs. 

When  the  body  is  deprived  of  life,  it 
lofes  its  beauty,  and  foon  undergoes  a 
putrefactive  fermentation,  by  which  it  is 
gradually  refolved  into  its  component 
elenients. 


Of  the  Nature  of  the  Soul. 

Every  attempt  to  explain  the  ftate  of 
the  human  foul,  after  the  diflblution  of 
the  body,  is  attended  with  many  and 
great  difhculties.  It  is  neceflary  in  the  firft 
place  to  confider  what  may  be  known 
with  refpeCt  to  its  nature.  The  foul  is 
that  part  of  the  conftitution  of  man,  in 
which  his  powers  of  life,  as  well  as  thofe 
pf  his  underftanding,  affeCtion,  and  will, 

do 
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do  refide.  Little  objeftion  can  lie  againft 
the  name,  as  ufed  to  diftinguifh  this  part 
of  his  conftitution  from  the  others  : the 
difputes  are  about  its  natui'e. 

Since  the  foul  is  invifible,  intangible, 
and  infcrutable  by  any  organ  of  fenfe,  all 
we  can  know  of  it,  mull;  come  from  our 
confcioufnefs  of  what  palTes  within  our- 
felves.  But  we  are  confcious  only  of  fome 
of  its  operations ; and  the  confcioufnefs  we 
have  of  thefe  gives  no  information  at  all, 
with  refpe£t  to  the  internal  natujre  and  con- 
ftitution of  the  foul  itfelf,  or  of  the  mode  of 
its  operation;  therefore  we  have  no  means 
of  examining  this  nobleft  part  of  man  by 
itfelf.  Neverthelefs,  fince  we  can  obferve 
many  fenfible  effedls,  which  thofe  opera- 
tions of  it  of  which  we  are  confcious, 
produce  in  our  own  minds  and  frame,  and 
can  compare  with  thefe  the  figns  of  limi- 
jar  operations  and  effecfts,  that  appear  in 
the  words,  countenances  and  adions  of 
other  people ; we  may  thus  obtain  a 
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very  limited,  not  unimportant  know- 
ledge of  the  foul.  By  fuch  obfervations, 
we  know  that  all  the  life  and  activity  of 
the  body,  and  all  the  exerted  powers  of 
the  human  underftanding,  affedlion,  and 
•will,  are  effects  produced  by  the  operations 
of  the  foul  ; and  thefe  elfedls  afford  a 
fatisfaftory  proof,  that  the  foul  is,  from 
its  very  nature,  a living  and  adive  being, 
altogether  different  from  matter,  and  frorn 
every  organization,  modification,  or  mo-* 
tion  of  matter. 


J^HE  Immateriality  of  the  Soui 

DEFENDED, 

That  we  have  the  fame  evidence 
for  a firm  belief  of  the  exiftence  and 
immateriality  of  the  foul,  as  we  have 
for  believing  pur  own  exiftence,  has 
been  proved  already  (p.  21  to  27)  : and 
the  effeds  of  the  union  of  the  adive 

foul 
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Ibul  with  the  human  brain,  have  been  ex- 
plained (p.  27  to  37).  To  which  may  be 
added,  that  the  univerfal  prevalence, 
among  people  of  all  nations  and  ages  of 
the  world,  of  the  notion  of  fpirits  and 
difembodied  fouls,  denotes  fuch  notion  to 
be  agreeable  to  the  common  apprehenfion 
of  mankind, 

Againft  thefe  proofs  of  the  immateriality 
of  the  foul,  the  materialifts  objedt,  that 
fince  there  is  a necelTary  connection  be- 
tween the  brain,  and  a man’s  ability  to 
perform  the  mental  operations,  it  is  more 
philofophical  to  afcribe  thefe  operations  to 
the  peculiar  organization  of  the  brain, 
than  to  an  immaterial  foul  united  to  it  in 
an  inexplicable  manner.  And  they  fay  this 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  obfervation, 
that  whenever  this  organ  is  rendered  in- 
capable of  performing  its  office",  as  in  a 
fwoon,  the  perfon  is  unable  to  perform 
any  of  the  mental  operations. 


It 
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It  is  granted  that  the  foul,  while  united 
with  the  body,  adts  only  by  the  mediation 
of  the  brain;  and  therefore  when  this 
organ  is  greatly  difordered,  the  mental 
operations  are  deranged,  or  fufpended. 
Thefe  circumftances,  however,  neither 
prove,  nor  denote,  thefe  operations  to  be 
the  mere  effedfs  of  the  peculiar  organiza- 
tion of  the  brain : and  it  is  far  more 
agreeable  to  common  apprehenfion  and 
reafon,  to  afcribe  them  to  the  adlive  nature 
of  the  living  foul,  exerted  in  the  brain. 
The  recovery  out  of  a fwoon,  or  from 
a drowning,  is  a proof  not  only  that  an 
unfit  condition  of  the  brain  renders  a man 
unconfcious,  but  'alfo  that  the  foul  may 
be  prefent  in  the  body,  while  the  perfon 
ceafes  to  be  confcious,  and  may  ftill  pre- 
ferve  an  internal  energy  under  a total 
ceflation  of  all  its  perceptible  operations. 

It  is  trifling  to  require  an  inftance  of 
the  foul’s  ading  independent  of  the  brain; 
or  an  explication  of  the  mode  of  unioi:t 
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between  the  foul  and  the  brain ; fince  the 
materialifts  do  not  profefs  to  have  any 
conception  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
mental  operations  can  arife  from  organi- 
zation of  brain,  nor  ho'^  unconfcious  in- 
active matter  can  become  a thinking, 
feeling,  intelligent,  and  adive  being  ; 
nor  how  the  brain,  an  alTemblage'  of 
many  feparable  parts,  can  be  the  fubjed 
of  individual  confcioufnefs. 

Perhaps  the  fubjed  may  be  a little  il- 
luftrated  by  comparing  the  mental  powers 
of  man  with  the  projedile  powers  of 
a bow.  As  the  projedile  operations  of 
the  bow  depend  upon  the  elaflic  nature  of 
the  yew  or  fteei  of  which  it  is  made,  as 
conneded  with  its  firing ; fo  the  mental 
operations  of  man  depend  upon  the  adive 
power  of  the  foul,  as  conneded  with  his 
brain.  The  fit  condition  of  the  brain, 
like  the  fit  flringing  of  the  bow,  is  the 
efficient  caufe,  without  which  the  powers 
cannot  be  exerted  ; and  the  unfit  condition 
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of  the  brain,  like  unftringing  the  bow, 
fufpends  every  operation  of  the  mental 
powers. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  fafely 
concluded,  that  the  foul  is,  from  its  very 
nature,  a living  and  adive  being,  imma- 
terial, and  altogether  different  from  or- 
ganization of  brain. 


Of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul, 

DEDUCED  FROM  THE  CONSIDERATION 

OF  ITS  Nature. 

Those  who  hold  the  foul  to  be  mate- 
rial, and  all  the  mental  operations  to  be 
nothing  more  than  the  natural  refult  of 
the  peculiar  organization  of  the  brain  and 
nerves,  affert,  that  on  the  diffolution  of 
this  organization  by  death,  the  whole  man 
becomes  extind,  until  he  be  raifed  again 
by  the  fame  power  that  created  him  at 

firft. 
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firft.  But  I do  not  fee  how  fuch  a 
refurredlion  can  differ  from  a frefh  creation, 
which  would  deflroy  his  identity,  refpon- 
fibility,  and  individual  intereft  in  the 
dodtrine  of  a future  ftate. 

Againft  the  Immortality  of  the  foul  it 
has  been  objeded,  that  whatever  has  be- 
gun to  exift,  may  ceafe  to  exift.  Certainly 
the  exiftence  of  every  being  depends  upon 
the  will  of  the  Creator,  who  gave  to  each 
that  nature  and  thofe  properties  which 
feemed  good  to  him.  But  we  find  no 
traces  of  annihilation  in  any  department 
of  nature.  Vegetable  and  animal  bodies, 
which  are  the  moft  perifhable  parts  of  the 
terreftrial  creation,  grow,  die,  decay,  and 
are  foon  refolved  into  their  elementary 
particles  ; and  thefe  by  a frefh  arrange- 
ment, may  be  again  employed,  as  the 
component  parts  of  other  vegetables  and 
animals.  In  all  thefe  changes  there  is  no 
annihilation  of  parts,  but  only  a new 
arrangement  of  them  : there  is  therefore 
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no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  foul  of  man 
will  ceafe  to  exift,  or  be  deprived  of  its 
nature,  upon  the  diffolution  of  the  body* 
For  the  being  which  is  continually  receiv- 
ing fuch  a variety  of  different  impreffions, 
not  only  from  the  fenfes,  and  the  prefent 
ftate . of  the  body,  but  alfo  from  its  own 
thoughts  and  affedions,  and  attends  to 
fo  many  different  objedls  without  con- 
fufion,  cannot  be  compofed  of  feparable 
parts  ; but  muft  be  of  a fpiritual  nature. 
It  is  one,  fimple,  individual,  uncom- 
pounded, confcious  being : and  confe- 
quently  having  nothing  in  itfelf  that 
can  occafion  dilfolution,  or  be  liable  to 
corruption  by  caufes  out  of  itfelf,  rs 
naturally  incapable  of  diffolution,  or 
death.  He  only  who  gave  it  exiftence, 
can  make  it  ceafe  to  exift : and  we  have 
no  reafon  to  think  he  will  ever  do  fo. 

This  nobleft  part  of  the  conftitution  of 
man,  which  animates  his  body  with  all 
the  powers  of  life,  and  is  the  efficient 
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caufe  of  all  his  bodily  and  mental  opera- 
tions, and  which  often  reftores  the  powers 
of  life  to  perfons,  who  appear  to  be  dead ; 
cannot  be  dependent  upon  the  bodily 
frame  for  its  exiftence.  It  is  in  itfelf  a 
principle  of  life,  or  poffefles  life  in  itfelf, 
and  will  continue  to  live  after  its  feparation 
from  the  body. 


Of  THE  ImMORTALITT  OF  THE  SoUL, 
DEDUCED  FROM  THE  GENERAL  BELIEF 
AND  EXPECTATION  OF  MANKIND. 

Independent,  however,  of  any  phi- 
lofophical  conclufions,  men  are  affured 
that  they  fhall  continue  to  live  after 
their  death,  as  to  this  life,  in  a way  more 
level  to  every  underftanding,  and  there- 
fo're  more  ufeful  and  fit  to  produce 
conviction,  from  natural,  moral,  and  re- 
ligious confiderations. 


The 
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The  thought,  that  a man’s  death  is  the 
utter  extinction  of  his  being,  or  even  of 
h;is  fenlitive,  intellectual,  affectionate,  and 
active  exiftence,  is  too  repugnant  and 
irkfome  to  human  nature,  to  be  entertained 
even  by  the  moft  favage  people*  The 
belief,  as  well  as  the  defire,  of  living  after 
death  in  fome  way  or  other,  is  lb  natural 
and  common  to  the  whole  human  race, 
that  they  every  where  look  forwards  to 
this  future  ftate  of  exiftence,  with  fome 
degree  of  hope  and  fear.  Therefore, 
fince  no  general  apprehenlion,  or  defire. 
Is  found  implanted  in  the  human  mind, 
wuthout  having  its  proper  objeCt,  this 
univerfal  concurrence  in  the  belief  and 
hope  of  a future  exiftence,  may  be  rea- 
fonably,  taken  as  an  intimation  given  by 
the  Creator,  that  they  fliall  continue  to 
live  after  the  prefent  life  is  finifhed* 
And  if  it  be  believed,  that  the  foul 
furvives  the  death  of  the  body  ; there  is 
no  reafon  to  believe  it  will  die  in  any 
fucceeding  time. 


Of 
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Of  the  Souls  of  Brute  Animals. 

Many  philofophcrs  have  confidered 
the  intelledliial  foul  of  man,  as  fuperadded 
to  his  animal  nature;  and  therefore  free 
to  enjoy  a feparate  exiftence,  without 
fuppofing  the  lower  animals  capable  of  the 
fame  privilege.  Thefe  may  objedl,  that 
the  foregoing  account,  by  afcribing  the 
vital  and  fenfitive  powers  of  man  to  the 
adivity  of  his  foul,  tacitly  admits  that  the 
fouls  of  the  lower  animals,  fince  they  pof- 
fefs”  thefe  powers  in  common  with  man, 
are  alfo  immaterial,  and  confequently 
Immortal. 

But  refledling  on  what  pafTes  within 
me,  I have  no  perception  of  having  two 
diftin£t  fouls  ; the  one  rational,  the  other 
animal:  but  I conceive  that  the  foul  which 
cxerciies  intelledlual  powers  in  the  brain, 
is  the  very  fame  which  fees  with  the  eye, 
hears  with  the  ear,  governs  the  moving 
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members,  and  animates  the  vital  organs 
with  the  powers  of  life.  Therefore,  fince 
my  fenfes  inform  me,  that  the  lower 
animals  are  furnifhed,  not  only  with  or- 
gans of  life,  fenfe,  and  motion,  by  the 
ufe  of  which  they  give  unequivocal  figns 
of  being  endued  with  perception,  feeling, 
and  voluntary  aftion;  but  alfo  with  fome 
degree  of  underftanding  and  affedtion  to 
guide  their  will  and  adtions  ; I muft  ad- 
mit that  they  have  alfo  a foul,  or  imma- 
terial principle  of  adlivity. 

Some  philofophers,  to  avoid  this  fup- 
pofition,  which  they  deem  derogatory  from 
the  dignity  of  man,  have  looked  upon  the 
lower  animals  as  mere  machines,  deftitute 
of  the  powers  of  perception,  fenfation, 
affedtion,  or  voluntary  adtion;  yet  fo 
curioufly  formed,  that  the  fimple  impref- 
fion  of  light,  found,  and  other  external 
agents,  upon  their  organs,  produce  in 
them  that  courfe  of  adtions,  which  is 
commonly  imputed  to  a foul.  But  this 
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opinion  is  repugnant  to  appearances,  and 
to  our  natural  apprehenfions.  When  we 
cut,  flice,  and  tear  to  pieces,  the  ciirioufly 
organized  fruit  of  a cucumber,  or  the 
leaves  of  a lettuce,  we  have  no  fuch 
fympathetic  pity,  as  we  feel  for  a dog 
or  a horfe,  treated  with  cruelty.  This 
argues  a belief,  that  thefe  animals  have  a 
feeling  foul  : nor  is  this  a new  opinion. 
The  moft  ancient  writer  extant  enumer- 
ates beafts,  birds,  and  reptiles,  as  creatures 
having  a foul.  The  prerogative  of  man 
over  the  lower  animals  is  more  effedlually 
vindicated,  by  living  up  to  the  greater 
dignity  of  his  nature,  than  by  denying 
them  to  have  what  they  appear  to  polTefs. 

My  conceptions  with  refped  to  the 
animal  creation,  are,  Firft,  That  the  fe- 
veral  kinds  and  fpecies  of  quadrupeds, 
birds,  fifhes,  ferpents,  infers,  and  worms, 
which  inhabit  the  earth,  replenilh  the 
waters,  and  fly  in  the  air,  are  allied  to 
one  another,  and  even  to  man  their  chief, 
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by  having  one  common  conftitution ; an 
organized  body,  and  an  adive  foul, 
united  into  one  living  creature. 

2.  That  fince  they  are  diftinguifhed 
into  their  feveral  fpecies  by  different 
modifications  in  the  form,  fize,  colour, 
and  clothing  of  their  bodies ; and  exhibit 
an  equal  diverfity  in  their  fenfes,  appetites, 
affedions,  manners,  purfuits  and  modes  of 
life ; it  feems  reafonable  to  conclude,  that 
there  is  as  great  a difference  in  the  fouls, 
as  in  the  bodies,  of  the  different  animals. 

3.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  alfo  prefumed, 
that  there  are  as  many  diflind  kinds  of 
fouls,  as  of  animals,  in  the  world  : and 
that  each  fpecies  of  animals  has  a body 
and  a foul,  nicely  adapted  to  each  other, 
and  to  its  peculiar  mode  of  exiftence. 

4.  Animals  are  the  only  terreflrial  crea- 
tures, that  are  capable  of  enjoying  plea- 
fure,  and  of  fuffering  pain  ; and  furnifhed 
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with  organs  and  defires  to  feek  the  one 
and  avoid  the  other ; and  their  feveral 
kinds  may  be  confidered  as  fo  many  fuits 
of  different  labourers,  created  for,  and  • 
conftantly  employed  in,  the  natural  ad- 
miniftration  of  the  earthy  in  which  work 
each  kind  has  a proper  office  and  place 
affigned  to  it. 

5.  The  main  bufmefs  of  life,  in  all 
animals,  is  the  purfuit  of  pleafant  objeds, 
and  the  avoiding  of  fuch  as  give  pain  : 
and  in  the  exercife  of  thofe  adive  powers, 
which  their  fenfes,  feelings,  inftinds,  and 
imderftanding,  prompt  them  to  exert  for 
thefe  purpofes,  they  moft  effedually 
anlwer  the  ends  of  their  creation.  Thus 
labouring  for  themfelves  with  unremitting 
diligence,  they  promote  the  public'  fer- 
vice  ; and  in  fo  doing  find  every  pleafure 
and  enjoyment,  of  which  their  nature  is 
capable.  This  order  is  an  aftoniffiing 
jnftance  of  the  goodnefs,  as  well  as  of 
the  wifdom  and  power,  of  the  Creator. 
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6.  Each  fpecies  of  the  other  animals 
feems  brought  into  exiftence,  for  the  fake 
of  doing  its  proper  office  in  the  natural 
■ adminiftration  of  the  earth ; and  for  this 
purpofe  to  have  received  a certain  fixed 
and  determinate  choice  of  purfuits,  which 
the  individuals  follow  imniriably,  having 
the  fame  delires,  purfuing  the  fame  ob- 
jedts,  and  doing  the  fame  adtions,  as 
others  of  the  fame  fpecies  and  fex.  But 
man  is  placed  at  their  head,  to  fuperintend, 
regulate,  and  govern  them ; and  to  main- 
tain the  whole  earth  in  a beautiful,  whole- 
fome,  and  ufeful  ftate : and  for  his  natural 
reward  for  this  fervice,  he  receives  every 
emolument  and  pleafure,  that  arifes  from 
his  care, 'fkill,  and  labour. 

y.  The  adtions  and  manners  of  the 
lower  animals,  when  contrafted  with  thofe 
of  man,  clearly  evince  the  great  inferio- 
rity of  their  intelledtual  powers ; which 
although  fully  fufficient  to  guide  them  in 
the  work  they  have  to  do  in  their  feveral 
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modes  of  exiftence,  appear  to  be  confined 
to  the  immediate  objects  of  their  fenfes  and 
fenfations  ; and  therefore  altogether  inca- 
pable of  directing  their  adions  by  rational, 
moral,  or  religious  confiderations.  Con- 
feqiiently  the 'brute  animals  have  no  con- 
ception of  a future  life,  and  are  not  proper 
objects  of  reward  and  punifliment  in  it. 
If  it  be  afked.  What  then  becomes  of  the 
brutal  foul  after  the  death  of  the  animal  ? 
Does  it  perifh  with  the  body,  as  many 
fuppofe  from  obferving,  that  all  the 
actions  of  brutes  tend  only  to  the  care  of 
the  body?  or  what  ufe  can  there  be  for 
fuch  inferior  fouls  in  the  other  world  ? 
We  cannot  anfwer  thefe  queftions,  becaufe 
we  have  no  means  of  making  thefe  things 
become  the  objeds  of  our  knowledge. 
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Of  THE  Superiority  of  Man  over 
OTHER  Animals. 

The  vaft  capacity  and  ftrength  of  the 
human  intellectual  powers,  which  furpafs 
that  of  the  moft  fagacious  brute  to  a fuper-r 
lative  degree  ; the  ufe  of  articulate  lan- 
guage, by  which  each  perceives  the  fen- 
timents  of  others,  and  makes  his  owm 
known  to  them,  with  greater  precifion 
than  could  be  done  by  any  natural  ex- 
preffion  in  countenance  or  gelture ; the 
furprifmg  variety  of  genius,  tafte,  and 
character  among  mankind,  which  is  fuch, 
that  inftead  of  being  tied  down  to  fome 
determinate  fet  of  aCtions,  like  other  ani- 
mals, each  individual  has  choice  of  pur-  , 
fuits,  and  a way  of  thinking  and  aCting, 
peculiar  to  himfelf;  a refUefs  curiofity, 
carrying  the  attention  to  all  forts  of  obr 
jeCts;  and  the  high  ftyle  of  his  fociety  and 
polity,  by  which  all  his  pow’^ers  are  called 
into  action,  and  many  can  unite  their 
labours  to  accomplifli  the  fame  end ; con- 
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flitute  man  lord  of  the  earth.  And  this 
fuperiority,  variety,  and  verfatility  of  the 
human  faculties,  qualify  and  excite  man 
to  adminifter  his  dominion  over  the  ter- 
reftrial  creation;  and  to  enable  him  to 
exercife  this  government  with  prudence, 
propriety  , and  a good  confcience,  becom- 
ing an  accountable  governor.  He  alone,  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  is  endued 
with  an  inward  fenfe  of  right  and  wrong, 
in  thought  ^nd  condudt,  towards  the 
lower  animals,  himfelf,  other  men,  and  the 
Creator  of  all  things;  connected  with  the 
belief  of  a future  life  of  rewards  and 
punifhments  for  deeds  done  in  this. 


We  are  now  to  eonfider, 

The  Stjte^  Feelings^  hnd  EMPLor-- 

MENTS  OF  THE  DISEMBODIED  HuMHN 

Soul. 

The  mode  of  exigence,  feelings,  and 
employments  of  the  difembodied  foul,  are 
fo  remote  from  obfervation,  that  the  in- 
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veftigation  of  them  lies  at  the  utmoft 
verge  of  human  knowledge;  and  the 
greateft  care  is  required,  left,  led  by 
curiofity,  we  fhould  wander  beyond  the 
bounds  of  information,  into  devious 
paths  of  conjecture  and  uncertainty. 

The  little  knowledge  we  can  have  of 
the  ftate  of  the  difembodied  foul,  muft 
be  deduced  from  confideration  of  the 
operations  of  the  foul  in  the  living  man, 
and  the  general  belief  of  mankind  with 
refpeCt  to  morality  and  religion. 


V.  Of  the  state  of  the  disembodied 

Soul,  as  deducible  from  the  opera- 

TIONS  OF  THE  SoUL  IN  THE  LIVING 

Man. 

W E are  confcious  of  many  operations  of 
our  own  fouls,  and  this  confcioufnefs  is 
the  foundation  of  all  our  knowledge  in 
relation  to  other  fouls.  For  as  a man 
knows  nothing  of  his  own  foul,  but  from 
the  operations  of  it  which  he  obferves  in 
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himfelf ; fo  he  has  ijo  other  means  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  of  the  operations  of 
the  foul  in  other  men,  but  the  confidera- 
tion  of  fuch  fenfible  elfedfs  apparent  in 
their  frame,  adfions,  or  fpeech,  as  are 
fimilar  to  thofe  which  he  has  experienced 
to  be  produced  in  himfelf  by  the  opera- 
tions of  his  own  foul.  Therefore,  fince 
no  fuch  effedfs  of  the  foul  ever  appear  in 
the  deceafed,  we  have  no  means  of  hold- 
ing any  intercourfe  with  them  : neither 
have  we  any  natural  fiiculty,  by  which 
we  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
future  life,  as  we  may  of  things  pafi;  by 
memory,  and  of  things  prefent  by  the 
lenfes  and  confcioufnefs.  The  gulph  of 
ignorance,  which  thus  feparates  the  dead 
from  the  living,  is  fo  extenfive,  that  we 
have  no  poffible  means  of  deriving  know- 
ledge from  the  dead.  Even  perfons  re- 
covered from  a fwoon,  or  drowning,  can- 
not tell  whac  happened  to  them  during 
the  fit,  or  apparent  death. 
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Of  ITS  Nature  and  Mode  of 
Existence. 

Although  the  precife  mode  of  the 
exiftence  of  the  difembodied  foul  be  un- 
known ; yet  the  confideration  of  the 
nature  and  adUvity  of  the  foul,'  gives  good 
reafon  to  believe  its  future  exiftence  will 
not  be  merely  fimple  duration,  like  that 
of  a bar  of  gold  ; nor  a life  of  inactivity, 
like  that  of  a perfon  in  a deep  fleep  j but 
that  it  will  continue  after  its  feparation 
from  the  body,  a living,  confcious,  adtive 
being;  and  retain  its  eflential  powers  of 
perception,  feeling,  underftanding,  and 
willing.  Nay,  fmce  the  foul  of  a living  , 
man  is  found  to  be  limited  in  its  opera- 
tions by  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  braip, 
many  have  confidered  its  union  with 
the  body,  as  a general  limitation  of  its 
powers;  and  have  fuppofed,  that  when 
this  limitation  is  removed  by  death,  the 
difembodied  foul  will  be  fufceptible  of  a 
higher  degree  of  perfedtion  in  the  exercifc 
of  its  powers. 
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; ^ Of  its  Body. 
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Many  believe,  that  the  fame  body 
which  perifhes  at  death,  will  be  raifed 
again,  and  have  its  own  foul  re-united  to 
it.  But  it  muft  be  confelfed,  that  neither 
the  appearances  at  death,  nor  any  other 
natural  obfervation,  fuggeft,  that  the  dif- 
embodied  foul  will  ever  re-animate  the 
fame  body,  from  which  it  was  feparated ; 
or  be  again  clothed  with  a material 
frame,  like  its  former.  Neverthelefs, 
fmee  infinite  fpace  and  duration  belong 
only  to  God,  the  difembodied  foul  muft 
exift  in  fome  place,  as  well  as  time  ; and 
confequently  have  fomething  in  its  nature 
that  gives  it  a relation  to  fome  place  and 
time.  This  fomething  is  unknown  to  us, 
as  is  alfo  the  nature  of  the  foul  itfelf;  yet 
it  may  perhaps  with  propriety  be  called 
the  foul’s  body,  however  fpiritual  its 
nature. 
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Of  its  Employments  and  Feelings. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  employments  and 
feelings  of  the  difembodied  foul  ; let  it  be 
remembered,  that  man,  who  is  formed  to 
inhabit  and  govern  the  earth,  has  fuch  a 
relation  to  material  objects,  that  he  can 
neither  receive,  nor  communicate  know- 
ledge, or  fenfation,  nor  make  any  volun- 
tary motion,  but  by  the  mediation  of  his 
bodily  organs.  Therefore,  fince  the  foul, 
when  feparated  from  the  body  by  death, 
is  deprived  of  all  corporeal  organs,  it 
muft  then  have  a mode  of  exiftence, 
faculties,  and  affections,  very  different, 
both  in  kind  and  degree,  from  what  it 
had  while  united  with  the  body  : and  its 
employments  muft  alfo  be  as  different 
from  human  occupations.  But  as  we 
can  form  no  conception  of  thefe  things, 
different  from  thofe  we  perceive  and  feel 
in  ourfelves,  the  knowledge  we  can  obtain 
of  them  will  be  very  little  and  imperfeCt. 
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Some  philofophers  have  pleafed  them- 
felves  with  the  thought  of  being  employ- 
ed in  the  next  life,  in  contemplating  the 
wonderful  works  of  God,  in  the  creation 
and  prefervation  of  the  univerfe ; and  the 
mathematical  laws,  by  which  the  motions 
of  the  vaft  revolving  bodies,  in  the  feveral 
fyftems  in  it,  are  regulated.  But  they 
have  not  fufficiently  confidered  that  we 
have  no  conception  of  any  other  means  of 
furveying  material  bodies,  befides  the 
organs  of  fenfe  which  perifli  at  death ; 
and  do  not  know  that  fuch  employment 
can  be  fuitable  to  difembodied  fouls. 

Another  opinion,  more  general,  becaufe 
more  agreeable  to  the  common  apprehen- 
fion  of  mankind,  and  therefore  more  pro- 
bable, is;  that  fince  we  are  focial  bein<’‘s  on 

O 

earth,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  enjoy- 
ments of  human  life  flow  from  love,  friend- 
Ihip,  mutual  kindnefs,  and  other  focial  af- 
fedlions  ; we  fliall  be  focial  alfo  in  the  next 
life,  and  take  delight  in  the  company  of 

other 
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Other  louls.  It  is  natural  for  a man,  v^'ho 
has  loR;  a dear  wife,  child,  or  friend,  to 
defire  and  expeft,  when  he  himfelf  fnall 
be  called  into  the  other  world,  to  meet  and 
converfe  with  the  deceafed,  and  to  know- 
one  another.  Yet  this  fubjedl:  feems  in- 
capable of  a fatisfadory  determination. 
Perhaps,  fince  the  bonds  of  love  and 
fociety  amongft  men,  do  all  arife  from 
bodily  perceptions  and  ferifations,  to 
which  an  end  is  put  by  death ; it  may 
appear  as  probable,  that  thefe  affeftions 
will  be  dilTolved,  and  another  bond  of 
union  and  fociety  commence,  upon  a 
foundation  more  fuitable  to  difembodied 
fouls,  than  any  relation  to  their  former 
perfons,  kindred,  or  friendlhips. 

Thus  we  fee  that  fuch  difficulties  occur 
in  contemplating  the  ftate,  feelings,  and 
employments  of  the  foul  after  its  fepa- 
ration  from  the  body,  as  evince  thefe 
fubjefls  to  be  infcru table  by  a philofophical 
inveftigation  of  the  nature  of  the  foul, 

while 
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while  it  is  united  to  the  body  in  the  living 
man.  But  fmce  men  are  formed  to  be 
governed,  in  the  moft  effedtual  manner, 
by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  a life  to  come, 
it  remains  to  confider,  whether  all  that  is 
neceffary  for  us  to  know,  may  not  be 
learned  from  the  dodrines  of  morality  and 
religion. 


VI.  Of  the  State  of  the  disembodied 

SoULy  AS  DEDUCIBLE  FROM  THE  UNI- 
VERSAL PRINCIPLES  OF  Moral  ITT 

AND  Religion. 

Wonderful  is  the  divetfity  of  man- 
ners and  religion,  which  have  been  eftab- 
liflied  among  men  in  the  different  nations 
and  ages  of  the  world.  We  are  not, 
therefore,  to  feek  information,  relative  to 
the  ftate  of  the  difembodied  foul,  from 
any  opinions  that  are  particular,  or  pe- 
culiar, to  any  people  j but  to  confine  the 
inquiry  to  fuch  as  are  univerfal,  and  com- 
mon to  all. 


T. 
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Men  are  focial,  moral,  and  religious 
beings.  Born  and  educated  in  different 
relations  and  bonds  of  fociety,  natural, 
civil  and  religious;  in  which  the  good  or 
the  whole  requires  there  fliould  be  a 
diverfity  of  condition,  fubordination  ‘ of 
ranks,  a multiplicity  of  occupations,  and 
a diftindlion  of  property ; they  find  them- 
felves  to  ftand  in  continual  need  of  the 
mutual  affiftance  and  benevolence  of  one 
another.  From  this  diverfity  of  fituation 
there  arifes  a variety  of  civil  and  religious 
offices  and  duties,  which  vary  in  different 
perfons,  according  to  the  difference  of  their 
ftations.  And  it  has  pleafed  the  Creator 
to  place  every  individual  in  a capacity  of 
knowing,  and  doing,  his  refpedive  duties 
in  every  ftation  and  circumftance  of  life, 
by  implanting  in  man  the  noble  internal 
principle  of  Confcience. 


Of 
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Of  Conscience. 

Conscience  is  that  knowledge,  or 

power  of  the  underftanding,  by  which 

a man  judges  of  the  right  or  wrong,  in 

the  conduct  of  his  own  thoughts,  words 

and  adtions ; or  of  the  truth  or  falfity 

of  any  dodtrine  propofed  to  him.  Con-> 

« 

fcience  is  the  charadleriftic  and  nobleft 
part  of  the  conftitution  of  the  human 
ioul ; and  its  fecret  judgment  is  the 
law  or  rule,  for  the  well-ordering  of  life, 
which  every  man  is  bound  to  obey, 
Neverthelefs,  he  ought  always  to  remem- 
ber, that  his  confcience  is  liable  to  be 
mifmformed,  lulled  afleep,  or  perverted  ; 
that  it  muft  be  rightly  informed,  before  it 
can  be  qualified  to  pafs  a proper  judgment 
on  things ; and  that  it  is  his  duty,  and 
higheft  intereft,  to  watch  with  care,  to 
keep  it  always  tender  and  open  to  infor- 
mation, as  well  as  to  adt  according  to  its 
didtates.  Its  fources  of  information  arc 
two ; the  one  human^  the  other  divine. 

F a The 
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'The  Human  Source,  is  human  reafon. 
Conne£ted  in  fociety  with  other  perfons 
in  various  relations,  man  perceives  feveral 
duties  of  life,  and  offices  of  indullry  and 
benevolence,  which  he  ought  to  pradife. 
The  works  of  the  creation,  vifible  in  the 
heavens,  the  earth,  and  the  waters,  fuggeft 
to  him  the  exiftence,  power,  wifdom,  and 
goodnefs  of  the  Creator,  and  his  provi- 
dence in  fupporting  them,  and  confirm 
the  natural  expedation  he  has  of  a life  of 
retribution  to  come;  he  perceives  certain 
things  ill  his  thoughts,  words,  and  adions 
to  be  right,  and  others  to  be  wrong;  feels 
himfelf  to  have  fome  power  over  his  own 
condud,  and  the  determinations  of  his 
will ; and  confequently  knows,  that  he 
is  a free  and  moral  agent,  accountable 
to  other  men,  and  alfo  to  his  Creator. 
Upon  this  rational  foundation  many  ele- 
gant fyftems  of  morality,  and  even  of 
religion,  have  been  framed,  containing 
ufeful  rules  for  proper  condud  in  the 
feveral  ftations,  offices  and  duties  of  life, 

Neverthelefs, 
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Neverthelefs,  the  conclufions  of  reafon, 
however  beautiful  and  ufefnl  in  their  pro- 
per places,  are  altogether  infufficient  for  the 
foie  guide  of  confcience : for  education  and 
cuftom  have  great  influence  on  the  conclu- 
fions of  reafon,  and  on  the  confcience  that 
is  guided  by  them.  Hence  the  feveral  peo- 
ple of. Europe,  Afia,  Africa,  and  America, 
all  approve  of  the  cuftoms,  manners,  and 
religious  dodtrines  and  pradlices,  in  which 
they  are  brought  up  : and  we  find  even 
among  the  moft  polifhed  and  enlightened 
nations,  that  reafon  is  often  employed  to 
pervert,  or  lull  confcience  afleep,  by  finding 
excufes  to  juftify  what  the  allurements  of 
pleafure,  impetuofity  of  palTion,  intereft, 
or  bad  example,  give  men  an  inclination  to 
do.  Morality,  therefore,  will  always  need 
ihe  fupport  of  the  religious  principle. 
For  every  precept  which  ftands  on 
mere  human  reafon  alone,  can  have  only 
human  authority;  and  its  fandlion  can  be 
no  more  than  the  approbation,  or  difappro- 
bation,  of  himfelf,  and  other  fallible,  men, 
efpecially  thofe  of  the  fame  fociety. 

F 3 Naw 
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Now  fuch  morality  and  religion  can 
give  no  other  information,  refpedting  the 
ftate  of  the  loul  after  its  feparation  from 
the  body,  than  that  of  philofophical  in- 
veftigation ; and  this  has  already  been 
noticed. 

The  Divine  Source  of  information, 
is  the  holy  fpirit,  word,  or  law  of  God, 
manifefted  in  the  heart  or  confcience  of 
man.  God,  who  is  prefent  in  every 
place,  and  in  every  creature  according  to 
its  nature,  has  not  only  formed  man  with 
a ftrength  of  underftanding  and  reafoning 
powers,  far  furpaffing  thofe  of  any  other 
animal,  and  with  a capacity  of  receiving 
the  holy  fpirit;  but  has  alfo  been  gracioufly 
pleafed  to  place  in  his  heart,  or  confcience, 
a meafure  or  manifeftation  thereof ; and 
this  meafure,  if  duly  attended  to  and  obey-  ' 
ed,  is  fufficient  to  enlighten  his  reafon,  to 
regulate  his  diforderly  defires,  and  to  teach 
him  what  he  ought  to  do,  or  to  leave  un- 
done. This  divine  monitor  is  not  a part  of 

the 
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the  human  conftitution ; but  is  the  grace,  or 
free  gift,  of  God,  given  to  each  individual 
for  his  inftrudfor  and  guide  through  life. 
I can  exercife  my  reafon,  when  and  how 
I pleafe ; but  I have  no  power  at  all  over 
this  divine  gift,  to  procure  its  aid,  or  to 
prevent  its  reproofs  for  evil.  My  reafon 
is  fallible,  and  too  apt  to  mifmform  and 
mifguide  my  confcience:  but  the  divine 
gift  is  neither  fallible,  nor  liable  to  mif- 
information,  or  perverfion.  I find  myfelf 
naturally  prone  to  evil : but  the  divine 
gift  reproves  for  evil,  and  never  confents  to 
it,  but  always  leads  into  holinefs;  and  by 
thefe  properties  it  is  clearly  diftinguilhed 
from  the  conclufions  of  human  reafon. 


Of  the  universal  principle  of 
Religion. 

This  divine  gift  in  the  heart,  is  alfo  the 
root  or  principle  on  which  all  real  religion 
is  founded.  Our  common  Creator,  who  is 
equal  in  all  his  ways,  and  no  refpeder  of 
^ 4 perfons, 
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perfons,  has  gracioufly  beftowed  upon 
every  individual  of  the  human  race,  where- 
ever  fcattered  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  a 
meafure  of  this  divine  gift.  A fteady  be- 
lief  in  this  gift,  and  a faithful  obedience 
to  its  dictates,  are  fufficient,  under  every 
difpenfation  of  Providence,  to  give  ability 
to  worfhip  God  acceptably,  and  to  exer- 
cife  juftice,  mercy,  and  goodnefs  to  all 
men,  and  even  to  the  lower  animals,  ac- 
cording to  their  nature.  But  the  fimpli- 
city  and  purity  of  this  univerfal  religion, 
which,  by  the  oldefl;  writer  extant,  is 
emphatically  called,  “ Walking  with  God,” 
has  indeed  been  fadly  defaced  by  the  ad- 
dition of  various  rites,  ceremonies,  and  fut- 
perftitious  practices ; which  human  rea- 
fon  and  policy  have  introduced  among  ' 
different  people,  in  the  feveral  ag^s  of  the 
world.  Yet  I believe,  it  is  the  influence 
of  this  pniverfal  principle  of  religion, 
rather  than  the  conclufions  of  reafon, 
which  has  preferved  among  all  people, 
fven  the  moft  favage,  fome  conception  of 

the 
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the  exiftence,  power,  wil'doin,  and  good- 
nefs,  of  the  Creator ; of  his  providence 
over  all  his  works ; of  right  and  wrong 
in  thought,  words,  and  adions ; and  of 
their  being  accountable  for  the  fame  in  a 
life  to  come,  after  this  is  finiflred,  where 
good  men  will  be  happy,  and  the  wicked 
miferable.  And  if  the  manifeftation  of  this 
religious  principle  appears  to  be  lefs  in  de- 
gree or  clearnefs  among  fome  people,  than 
among  others  ; it  may  be  prefumed,  that 
where  little  is  given,  little  is  required, 
and  that  obedience  to  that  little  will  be 
accepted.  Obedience  to  the  didates  of 
this  pure  religion  is  recompenfed  with  the 
peace  and  approbation  of  God  fpoken  in 
the  heart  in  this  life  3 and  a comfortable 
hope  of  happinefs  in  the  next : but 
difobedience  is  attended  with  a painful 
lenfe  of  his  difapprobation  here,  and  it 
fear  of  punifhment  hereafter. 


Of 
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VII.  Of  THE  StaTE^  EMPLOrMEHTSy 
Feelings,  and  Societt,  of  Disem- 
bodied Souls,  as  deducible  from 

THE  UNIVERSAL  PRINCIPLE  OF  ReLI-' 
GION, 

It  is  now  time  to  inquire  what  con- 
clufions  concerning  the  ftate  of  departed 
fouls  in  the  next  life,  may  be  fafely  drawn 
from  the  confideration  of  univerfal  prin- 
ciples of  religion. 


Of  its  mode  of  Existence. 

Various  are  the  external  forms  and 
beliefs,  annexed  to  the  different  religions, 
eflablifhed  in  different  nations  and  ag^s : 
and  they  all  explain  their  feveral  notions 
of  the  feelings  and  employments  of  dif- 
cmbodied  fouls,  and  of  their  happy  or 
miferable  ftate  in  the  next  life,  by  terms 
taken  from  things  of  this  world ; from 

which 
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which  they  are,  doubtlefs,  very  different. 
Yet,  notwithftanding  the  diverfity  of  their 
notions,  they  all  agree  in  this  one  point; 
that  men  will  be  happy  or  miferahle  in 
the  future  life,  according  to  the  good  or 
bad  deeds  they  have  done  in  this.  This 
agreement  of  all  people  arifes  from  the 
univerfality  of  the  gift  of  the  true  princi- 
ple of  religion  to  all  the  children  of  men; 
and  fince  very  little  more  of  the  man- 
ner of  the  exiftence  of  difembodied  fouls 
is  difcovered  to  the  mofh  enlightened 
people,  than  to  the  more  ignorant ; 
it  may  be  concluded,  that  a more  precife 
knowledge  of  it  is  unnecefTary  to  any 
ufeful  purpofe,  and  probably  inconceivable 
by  man,  while  living  on  earth. 

Neverthelefs,  fmce  univerfal  religion 
teaches  that  the  future  life  will  be  a 
ftate  of  reward,  or  punifhment,  for  deeds 
done  in  this ; it  follows,-  that  the  foul, 
after  its  feparation  from  the  body,  will 
flill  be  confeious  of  its  own  identity, 

and 
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and  know  itfelf  to'  be  the  felf  fame  foul, 
which  animated  fuch  a body  on  earth, 
and  in  it  did  fuch  and- fuch  deeds;  that  it 
will  remember  and  recognize  thefe  deeds, 
both  the  good  and  the  bad ; will  retain 
the  fenfibilitv  of  its  nature,  and  ftand 
naked  before  the  Creator;  confequently 
it  will  retain  and  exercife  its  effential 
powers  of  perception,  feeling,  memory, 
underftanding,  affedlion,  and  volition ; 
though  we  are  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
manner  how,  and  of  the  objedts  about 
which,  thefe  powers  will  be  employed. 


Of  its  Employments  and  Feelings. 

The  neareft  refemblance  of  the  employ- 
ment and  enjoyments  of  happy  fouls  in 
heaven  is,  I believe,  that  which  good 
men  experience  here  at  times,  when  they 
are  favoured  in  prayer,  or  meditation; 
when  they  are  enabled  to  worfhip  God, 

and 
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and  do  his  will,  acceptably ; and  when 
his  peace,  fpoken  in  the  heart,  gives  them 
a tafte  and  forefight  of  the  heavenly  joys 
and  glory  of  a happy  life  to  come.  And 
the  accufations  of  an  awakened  confcience, 
fometimes  caufe  the  wicked  to  feel  a fore*- 
tafte  of  the  mifery,  which  awaits  them  in 
the  next  life  for  their  evil  deeds,  without 
repentance:  yet  this  ftate  of  mind  is  far 
better,  and  more  hopeful  than  a hardnefs 
of  heart,  which  is  infenfible  either  of 
good,  or  of  bad. 


Of  its  Society. 

Since  we  fhall  be  confcious  in  the  next 
life,  who  ourfelves  were  while  living  on 
earth,  many  virtuous  men  have  been  of 
the  opinion,  that  we  fhall  then  be  able  to 
know,  and  converfe  with  our  dear  rela- 
tions and  friends,  who  have  departed  this 

life 
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life  before  us,  or  fhall  come  after  us.  But 
it  feems  as  probable,  that  all  the  ties  of 
human  love  and  friendfhip  will  terminate 
at  death  ; and  that,  in  the  ftate  of  happi- 
nefs,  the  principal  bond  of  union  will  be 
the  pure  love  of  God. 


THE  CONCLUSION. 

We  may  now  fee,  how  little  we  know 
of  the  mode  of  the  future  ftate ; yet  this 
little  knowledge  is,  doubtlefs,  fufiicient 
for  every  ufeful  purpofe  of  human  life. 
And  to  compare  great  things  with  fmall, 

■ we  may  alfo  obferve,  that  every  kind  of 
the  lower  animals  feems  to  be  endued  with 
the  kind  and  degree  of  knowledge,  which 
is  required  for  the  proper  management  of 
its  own  affairs;  that  a greater  degree  than 
this  is  equally  denied  to  all,  as  ufelefs,  and 
perhaps  hurtful ; and  that  all  appear  con- 
tented with  their  portion.  Shall  man, 

who 
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who  has  received  an  underftanding,  in- 
comparably more  comprehenfive,  than 
the  moft  fagacious  brute,  be  alone  dif- 
contented;  and  want  to  extend  his  know- 
ledge beyond  the  powers  of  his  faculties, 
vaft  as  they  are  ? The  attempt  is  vain  ; 
and  can  only  lead  into  the  dark  and 
inextricable  mazes  of  metaphyiical  un- 
certainty. 


THE  END. 
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